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RELIGIONS PAST AND PRESENT. By Bertram 


C. A. WinpLe. New York, The Century Company, 
1927. $3.00. 


RELIGION AS MAN’S COMPLETION—A Socio-Re- 
ligious Study. By RupotpH M. Binper. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1927. $2.50. 


A WORKING FAITH. By Cuartes ReyNotps Brown. 


Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1926. $1.50. 


E SOCIAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN GREAT 
RITAIN. By Georgiana Putnam New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. $2.50. 


The first of the above volumes contains material for 
which the average reader would have to search in many 
places. As a work of real scholarship, however, it can- 
not be seriously considered, for it entirely ignores the 
extraordinarily full German literature on the subject, con- 
fining itself to English and a few French authorities of 
an obvious character. The author bases his account of 
the mystery religions principally on four books, not one 
of them, except Cumont’s Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism, of first-rate importance; the subject has al- 
ready been discussed much more effectively in various 
works, available in English, by Angus, Budge, Breasted, 
Warde Fowler, Frazer, Jevons, Lang, Lekoy, Lowie, 
Malinowski, Marett, Flinders Petrie, Tyler, etc. On the 
whole, the earlier chapters dealing with the primitive 
religions are better than the later discussion of some of 
the historic religions, particularly the mystery religions 
of Greek and Roman antiquity; on the modern non- 
Christian religions the series reviewed above supplies 
fuller and perhaps more accurate information. The vol- 
ume on the whole is by no means as readable as, though 
perhaps better balanced than, Lewis Browne’s popular 
sketch This Believing World, published a year or so ago. 

The next volume above listed is a far more competent 
piece of work. The author proceeds from the assump- 
tion that religion stands half-way between art and science, 
and sees in religion the possibility of a new synthesis— 
contrary to the opinion, for instance, of Sir James Frazer, 

, in the conclusion of his monumental Golden Bough 
gests that just as religion displaced magic, so. science 
will ultimately displace religion. Dr. Binder defines re- 


ligion—that bone of contention!—as follows: “Religion 
means a search for completion through powers with whom 
man cannot deal by ordinary means. At its lowest it is 


merely an attempt to secure physical comforts and avoid 
destruction; at its highest it is a desire to come into full 
harmony with the ultimate cause of all things, intellectu- 
ally, emotionally, and volitionally.” For him religion 
offers the means of harmonizing “three kinds of values,” 
the development of which Miinsterberg has stressed in 
human history: (a) “those dealing with the sequence of 
events in space and time; these are grasped by our knowl- 


- edge, chiefly science; (b) those dealing with the agree- 


ment of the manifold in unity and referring to the 
zsthetic; these are reached by devotion; (c) those deal- 
ing with self-realization through development and achieve- 
ment and referring to morality; these demand our es- 
teem.” Science, strong on the cognitive side, is obviously 
deficient in the emotional or affective and the volitional 
spheres: an age of pure reason will, as long as human 
nature is what it is, remain an impossibility. Art par- 
ticularly, and religion more completely, gives the warmth 
and vitality which mere science can never supply. Of 
course Dr. Binder is not alone in his recognition of the 
deficiencies of science for human living; one striking 
recent presentation of them is contained in Spengler’s 
Decline of the West, while Keyserling has in a new lengthy 
series of writings called attention to the same lack. 
Among the permanent teachings of Jesus the author 
includes the perfectibility of man, active love, the King- 
dom of God and the Fatherhood of God. These have 
all been recognized by other writers of our day and 
before, but it is useful to insist upon them, especially- the 
social and economic implications of the Kingdom of God. 
“A new social order,” he says, “is necessary for the de- 
velopment of all men. It is the duty of our 
business men to devise an industrial order which will 
provide work at suitable wages for all men willing and 
able to work; the duty of statesmen, teachers, ministers, 
and all Christians to work for the extirpation of race 
prejudice; and the duty of governments to distribute 
rights equally and responsibilities proportionate to ability. 
ait Some kinds of international agreement must be 
made to eliminate the oppression of weak and backward 
nations by strong and advanced nations, to work in har- © 
mony for the welfare of mankind, and to prevent war.” 
Dean Brown’s McNair lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1926 are a brief and rather 
picturesque statement, involving a considerable amount 
of anecdote, of some of the obvious truths of religion, 
which need to be repeated again and again. He finds 
that man is living by faith and love, by citizenship and 
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employment. “Say it with deeds! It cannot be so well 
‘said in any other way.” In a plea for the application of 
the Golden Rule, he remarks shrewdly: “The interests 
of the employer and the employe are not identical, nor 
are they antagonistic—they are reciprocal.” He calls 
attention to our thousand creeds and makes the ultimate 
test the personal attitude toward Christ, citing three 
disparate types of Christian’'as -illustrating: his. point: 
Cardinal Mercier, John G. Paton, and General. William 

Turning ,to_the last title in the list, we need to remind 
ourselves that among modern Protestants the Church of 
Rome has not always received due ‘credit for her efforts 
in the interest of the social order.. The militant modern 
‘Protestant is inclined to think of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a bar to social progress, as a defender of 
the status quo. Those, on the other hand, who know 
the history of the medieval church realize that, if: not 
wholly in practice, at least always in theory, Rome stood 
for the ‘unprivileged and the downcast, and in her canon 
law erected a bulwark to protect them—however the 
bulwark may have been breached in actual practice. 
Here is a ‘volume by an instructor in history in Hunter 
College who stresses the story: of Catholic social Chris- 
tianity in England from the middle of the last century, 
when the Catholic hierarchy was restored after a long 
period of disability. The early chapters of the book give 
the background of the story, with special reference to 
Cardinal Manning’s work as a social reformer. Other 
representatives of social interest in the early period were 
Archbishop. Bagshaw of Nottingham and Charles Stenton 
‘Devas, a Catholic economist noted in his day. Among 
recent socially. minded Catholics are Belloc, Chesterton, 
and McNabb. |. 

While: guild socialism, especially as represented by 
Arthur J. Penty.in his Old Worlds for New, owed much 
of its inspiration to the principles, if not the practice, of 
medieval Catholicism, without the Catholic Social Guild 
unofficially:.organized in 1909 at. Manchester the social 
efforts of :modern English Catholics would have lacked 
a focus. The Guild has been ‘active in producing and 
circulating literature on the social problem, in instituting 
study circles and study schemes, in establishing a Catholic 
Workers’ College, and in working for world peace. The 
present volume is copiously annotated with citations from 
the Catholic literature of the social movement. 5 yy ¢ 


DOES CIVILIZATION NEED RELIGION? By 
Remnuotp Niesunr. New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. $2.00. 

By way of answer to the question which his title pro- 
pounds the gifted author of this noteworthy book declares 
that the future of religion and that of civilization are 
“hung in the same balance.” In an illuminating passage 
he sets forth his own personalistic view of religion, say- 
ing that it “is the champion of personality in a seemingly 
impersonal world. It prompts man to organize his vari- 
ous impulses, inherited and acquired, into a moral unity ; 
it persuades him, when its vitality is unimpaired, to regard 
his fellows with an appreciation commensurate with his 
own self-respect; and it finally discovers and creates a 
universe in which the human spirit is guaranteed security 
against the forces of nature which always seem to reduce 
it to a mere effervescence unable to outlast the collocation 
of forces which produced it.” 

The present plight of religious thought is due to these 
two facts: that science has “greatly complicated the prob- 


lem of maintaining the plausibility of the personalization 
of the universe by which religion guarantees the worth of 
human personality; and science applied to the wor. 
work has created a type of society in which human 
sonality is easily debased.” And the real question to be 
faced is whether religion is only a “sublimation of man’s 
will to live” or whether it can “qualify the will of the 
individual and restrain his expansive desires for the sake 
of society.” The answer is found in the fact that man 
has actually “created a kingdom of values in which truth, 


beauty and goodness have been made real.” 


[2] 


Dr. Niebuhr concentrates upon his ‘philosophical prob- 
lem in the chapter on “A Philosophy for an Ethical Re- 
ligion.” He finds the intellectual solution in a dualism 
which maintains a distinction between God and the world 
so that one does not become lost in the other. “In his 
own life,” the author says, “man may experience a con- 
flict between his moral will and the anarchic desires with 
which nature has endowed him; or he may experience a 
conflict between his cherished values and the caprices of 
nature which know nothing of the economy of values in 
human life. In the cosmic order the conflict is between 
creativity and the resistance which frustrates creative 
purpose. Whether the dualism is defined as one of 
mind and matter, or thought and extension, or force and 
inertia, or God and the devil, it approximates the real 
facts of life.” 

Ultimately, however, the test of a religious view of the 
world is in experience: “There is no way of guaranteeing 
the reality of God if someone does not make Him real in 
experience, and there is no way of declaring the vic 
of the ideal if someone does not defeat reality in the na 
of the ideal in history. Religion validates itself in spiritual 
experience and moral triumph. Speculation and deduc- 
tion contribute to religious certainty only after experience 
has laid the foundation for faith.” F.E. J. 


PHILOSOPHY. By Bertranp Russett. New York, 

W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1927. $3.00. 

Mr. Russell, who has never before attempted so com- 
prehensive a work in so brief a space, has utilized in its 
composition several of his previous monographs—viz., 
his Analysis of Matter, Analysis of Mind, The A. B. C. 
of Atoms, etc. To appreciate this book we must recog- 
nize that Mr. Russell is not only a mathematician of parts 
but a derivative physicist—in the sense of having utilized 
the newest results of professional physical and chemical 
research as represented by the names of Rutherford, 
Planck, Niels Bohr, Heisenberg, Schrodinger and others; 
he is also a fully up-to-date psychologist. This personal 
equipment, indeed, suggests the ground plan of the book: 
Part I deals with Man from Without; Part II with The 
Physical World; Part III with Man from Within; Part 
IV with The Universe. 

The introduction discusses some of the characteristic 
philosophic doubts which in the non-technical reader raise 
doubts about philosophy itself. He calls attention to the 
“stock” controversy between Johnson and Berkeley and 
comments on Johnson’s famous reply—kicking the stone 
to prove that matter exists—to the effect that Johnson 
failed to realize that according to the modern physical 
view his foot never touched the stone. He then goes 
to say that he cannot bring himself to accept Berk 
view—‘“though I am not sure that my reasons for dislik- 
ing it are any better than Dr. Johnson’s”—an instance of 
naiveté which makes Bertrand Russell, after all, more 
refreshing than the usual professional philosopher. His 
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method throughout is largely controversial: he tilts at 
various windmills—including behaviorism, William James, 
; ¥ concerning whom he. says, “Kant has the reputa- 
of being the greatest of modern philosophers, but 
to my mind, he was a mere misfortune”; again, “Kant 
deluged the philosophic world with muddle and mystery 
from which it is only now beginning to emerge” ; etc 

Let the reader not think that there is no constructive 
value in Mr. Russell’s treatment of philosophical prob- 
lems. In discussing Man from Without he quite fully 
examines behaviorism @ /a Watson, adopts much of its 
method but reaches the conclusion that, after all, behavior- 
ism as a technique is just as subjective as the so-called 
introspective psychology which Watson repudiates. By 
contrast, Mr. Russell has a good word to say concerning 
the German Gestalt-Psychology as evolved by Kohler and 
Koffka. 

' The author’s discussion of the physical world will, per- 
haps, offer nothing particularly new to the reader who 
is already familiar with his book, The A. B. C. of Atoms, 
and various expositions more or less popular of the new 
atomic and quantum theories associated with some of the 
names above mentioned. The outstanding result of recent 
physico-chemical investigation has been to show conclu- 
sively that matter is not the static, fixed, immutable thing 
that our older theories and theorists have assumed but 
a something in a state of constant flux—if indeed there 
is any such thing as matter at all. Says Mr. Russell, 
“the last vestiges of the old solid atom have melted away, 
and matter has become as ghostly as anything in a spiritu- 
@: seance.” Old-fashioned materialism has apparently, 

efore, received a knock-out blow and the way is open 
for a more spiritual construction of the universe than 
science has for some time admitted. Russell himself is 
undecided whether matter—in the new physico-chemical 
sense—or mind is the ultimate reality. 

This is altogether a stimulating volume, an adequate 
review of which would require much space. It concludes 
with this illuminating paragraph: “Philosophy should 
make us know the ends of life, and the elements in life 
that have value on their own account. However our free- 
dom may be limited in the causal sphere, we need admit 
no limitations to our freedom in the sphere of values: 
what we judge good on its own account we may continue 
to judge good, without regard to anything but our own 
feeling. Philosophy cannot determine the ends of life, 
but it can free us from the tyranny of prejudice and from 
distortions due to a narrow view. Love, beauty, knowl- 
edge and the joy of life; these things retain their lustre 
however wide our purview. And if philosophy can help 
us to feel the value of these things, it will have played its 
part in man’s collective work of bringing light into a 


world of darkness.” F.M.C. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ADVENTURING. 
Edited by Jerome Davis. New York, The Century 
Company, 1927. $2.50. 


It is difficult to review a symposium. One can only 
hint at some of the more impressive contributions made 
by the various writers. This book contains chapters by 

inent religious leaders and social workers with an 
Bi: chapter by Senator Borah, who makes a strong 
ea for civic righteousness as a goal of religious effort. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick assails the idea that the 
conflict between Christ and anti-Christ is in the intel- 
lectual realm, insisting that it is really between two ways 
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of living. Bishop McConnell calls for the creation of a 
“social climate” in which “evil inevitably wilts and dies 
and the larger good gets its chance.” Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, who might be called the dean of American social 
workers, expresses the need among social agencies gener- 
ally of “some power to induce rational and beneficent 
behavior, some means of conversion—to use an accurate 
and familiar term. The church has this spiritual sey 
this secret of the conversion of human desire.” 

Among the other writers are John A. Lapp, prominent 
Catholic layman and social worker, Joseph K. Hart of 
the Survey, Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons, Ed- 
ward Steiner and Dr. Richard Cabot. Dr. Cabot, under 
the title “Ministering to the Handicapped,” expresses his 
belief that the “only persons who can be relied upon to 
face such terrible work continuously and yet to retain 
their best human qualities are persons of a dedicated 
life, persons who feel the call to serve their fellows as the 
first thing in life; reason sufficient for happiness when 
such service is found, whether there are any of the ordi- 
nary rewards that men strive for or not. Such a body 
of persons is more often found in the cle vee in the 
religious orders than anywhere else that I 

Dr. Davis, the compiler and editor of the vaicintd sub- 
mits the concluding chapter. Like Dr. Fosdick he would 
ride over all existing divisions and cleavages within the 
Christian fellowship and emphasize only the distinction 
between “those who are living the Jesus way day by day 


and those who are simply mouthing their loyalty.” 


F.E. J. 


CHRISTIAN VOICES AROUND THE WORLD. A 
series edited by Mitton H. Staurrer: AN IN- 
DIAN APPROACH TO INDIA, VOICES FROM 
THE NEAR EAST, THINKING WITH AFRICA, 
CHINA HER OWN INTERPRETER, JAPAN 
SPEAKS FOR HERSELF, AS PROTESTANT 
LATIN AMERICA SEES IT. Published for the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions by 
the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. New York, 1927. In boards, 


$6.00 per set; $1.25 each. In paper, $4.00 per set; 
$.75 each. 


This is an unusually valuable series, written by natives 
of the countries concerned, with a degree of frankness 
essential to any real comprehension of the modern mis- 
sionary enterprise. The studies follow a general plan, 
beginning with a consideration of the cultural heritage 
of the respective peoples, following this with brief dis- 
cussions of the changing life and thought of the countries 
concerned, the native religion, the efforts of Christian 
missions in these respective fields, the possibility of further 
effective cooperation between western Christianity and 
the rising native Christian churches, and ending with 

“vouth’s challenge to youth.” 

Especially interesting are the first three volumes: An 
Indian Approach to India, Voices from the Near East, 
and Thinking with Africa. The story of India’s cultural 
heritage is clearly told by Manilal C. Parekh, a native of 
western India, a Jain by birth, in youth a member of the 
Brahmo Samaj and later a convert to Christianity, who 
also served as a missionary of the native Indian society 
just mentioned and who has written several religious 
books and translated others. The writer recounts briefly 


the stages of Indian religious history, and concludes: 
“The cultural heritage of the Hindus is not only one of 
the most ancient but one of the largest and simplest in 
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the world. It t has given birth to three of the 
greatest religions of the world”—as well as to some of 
the supreme religious literature, and, if rightly understood 
and assimilated, can make a lasting ‘contribution to Chris- 
tianity itself. 

It may, indeed, be emphasized that all the native re- 
ligions under review in this series offer something of 
possible value to Christianity, and that the earlier ap- 
proach of what we may now call the more primitive 
Christian missionaries has lapsed in favor of a more ap- 
preciative attitude toward what we Anglo-Saxons some- 
what arrogantly designate “alien” religions. It is an 
encouraging sign that a bridge is already being thrown 
over this chasm of non-appreciation; but the gulf has not 
been wholly closed, and the present series is designed 
toward this end. 

In addition to this outstanding aim of modern Chris- 
tian missions, in the East especially, the nascent sense of 
nationalism, the desire and demand for self-determination 
emerge from almost every page of these volumes. Ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual autonomy are the cry of the 
hour, and it only remains to determine how and in what 
degree such aspirations of native churches for self-con- 
trol can be at the present juncture safely recognized. 
These churches themselves, or rather their representatives 
who contribute to this series, recognize the continued 
need of guidance and of substantial financial support 
from the various missionary societies of Europe and 
America, while at the same time they express the hope 
that their peoples will ultimately be able to assume full 
charge of their own problems. There is, of course, here 
the ultimate question of what measure of assimilation 
of Christianity to alien cultures can be safely permitted, 
especially when one recalls the syncretistic process of the 
ancient Orient before the birth of Christianity and simul- 
taneous with it—a process which had, as is widely recog- 
nized by modern students of comparative religion and of 
the rise of Christianity. In many respects an unfortunate 
if ~ actually deleterious influence upon the new religion 
itse 

It is evident from a perusal of these volumes that not 
only Christianity but Mohammedanism and Buddhism— 
to mention the two outstanding rivals of Christianity— 
have themselves lost much of their original character, not 
always for good, when introduced into another country. 
A proof of this is the story of Islam in India and the 
religion of Gautama in Japan. 

Since to an American reader the story of Chinese and 
Japanese Christianity is on the whole more familiar than 
that of India, we may pass over these particular volumes 
in favor of the more picturesque numbers of the series. 
Naturally the modern Christian would be interested in the 
story of Christian missions in the lands of our religion’s 
origin—the Near East. A very interesting chapter in this 
particular volume concerns the rise and spread of Arabic 
civilization, including its influence on literature, mathe- 
matics and general science, which gave to Islam itself 
more than a military significance. Like Christianity, 
Islam originated as a reform movement, and, as is com- 
monly known, the Moslem holds Jesus as the greatest 
prophet next to Mohammed himself. 

The evidence of the reawakening of the Levant which 
we have derived from our daily press in recent years, as 
well as from eye and ear witnesses, is emphatically rein- 
forced by Voices from the Near East. One of the writers 


stresses four problems as at present paramount in the 
region concerned—the problem of liberty, the problem 
of democracy, the problem of popular education a 
strangely familiar to our contemporary American ea. = 
the rural problem. In each of these fields there are op- 
portunities as well as grave dangers. There are 5.3 per 
cent educated Moslems, 12.4 per cent educated Chris- 
tians, 44.8 per cent educated Jews. The emergence of 
women from the purdah has apparently brought evil as 
well as good. Certain obvious perils to childhood are 
also stressed. Pleas for the cooperation of western Chris- 
tianity in the special problems, not only of Turkey and 
Egypt, but also of the Balkans, Persia, and Mesopotamia, 
are interesting features of the book. 


Thinking with Africa is in many ways one of the most 
illuminating of these studies. The time is long past when 
a journalist can report of the native Africans, “manners 
none—customs bestial.” Modern anthropologists and 
students of religion have helped to an appreciation of 
the value of many native African customs, however re- 
pulsive to the casual Occidental observer, and the evil 
results of an indiscriminate attempt at abolition of these 
usages. For instance, failure to recognize what the tribe 
or “sib” means to the native has resulted in much harm, 
It is pointed out by one of the writers in this volume, 
as has long been patent to anthropologists, that the native 
African counts not so much as an individual as a co-indi- 
vidual: take him out of his tribe and he has no status; 
what is more, he has no inhibitions. Ironically, one of 
the problems of the continent which is gradually becoming 
less “dark” is that of relations with the American Neg} 
“Most African governments are opposed to, or p. 
difficulties in the way of, the sending of American Negroes 
to Africa.” In view of this fact the international con- 
ference on the Christian mission in Africa at Lezoute, 
Belgium, in 1926, recommended greater hospitality on 
the part of Africa to the American Negro. 

Coming nearer home, we may read As Protestant Latin 
America Sees It with an interest enhanced by recent 
events in Central and South America as well as in Mex- 
ico. One of the contributors to this volume insists that 
the Mexican Roman Catholics have been fully as much to 
blame for the unpleasantness forced by the Calles ad- 
ministration as that administration itself. The hierarchy 
as well as the parish clergy have always opposed popular — 
education in Mexico, largely for selfish reasons; they 
have also denounced vaccination, and generally stood in 
the way of all kinds of essential social progress. On the 
other hand, it is frankly recognized that the multitudinous ~ 4 
Protestant sects are impeding the spread of social Chris- 7 
tianity in Latin American countries. One of the writers © 
hints that the service of Rome ought to be more high 
appreciated than it has been. 

The liberation of the people of the Latin American 
countries from superstition on the one hand and from 
infidelity on the other may ultimately depend as much © 
upon the rapidly increasing schools and colleges as upoay 5 
the more direct work of Christian missions. 

Modern education, modern therapeutics, modern techall 
nical equipment of various sorts are as essential in various. 
non-Christian or only partially Christian countries today” 
as more specifically religious training. One of the ig 
on the African problem emphasizes the desirability 
such technical training for missionaries. PMc: 
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